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PREFACE. 


I  wont  inflict  my  readers  with  a  long  preface,  I  will  merely  say  that  the 
following  matter  represents  a  lecture  in  favour  of  tobacco,  given  before  the 
members  of  the  Bradford  Parish  Church  and  other  Mutual  Improvement  Societies. 
I  have  always  carried  my  resolution  when  I  have  delivered  it,  viz. — “  That  tobacco 
is  not  injurious  to  the  male  adult/’  The  following  piece  of  logic  will  perhaps  be 
enjoyed  by  many  of  my  readers.  “  A  captain  in  the  Salvation  Army  saw  a 
young  urchin  smoking,  and  said  to  him,  ‘  My  boy,  if  God  had  intended  man  to 
smoke,  He  would  have  put  a  chimney  in  his  head  to  let  the  smoke  out*  ;  the  boy 
answered  ‘  tha  might  as  weel  say  that  if  God  had  intended  thee  to  walk  back'arda 
■way,  He  would  have  put  eyres  at  th’  back  o’  thi’  heead.”  That,  in  my  mind,  is  a 
smart  answer  ;  but  I  should  have  informed  the  ‘captain’  that  he  might  as  well  say 
that  if  God  had  intended  man  to  eat  cooked  food.  He  would  have  put  a  fire¬ 
place  and  a  stew  pot  in  his  belly.  Surely  one  argument  is  as  feasible  as  the  other. 


The  sonnet  which  appears  below  was  written  during  a  spare  moment  (as  were 
my  other  poems),  and  it,  in  a  brief  manner,  explains  my  opinion  of  the  enjoyablo 
weed.  I  think  when  you  have  perused  my  short  work,  you  will  say  that  what_ 
ever  the  anti-tobacconists  say,  or  have  said,  against  it,  in  future  it  will,  like  my 
pipeful  of  Fruit  and  Honey,  “  end  in  smoke.” 

Though  fools  may  call  thee — the  pernicious  weed ; 

And  bigots  in  their  ignorance  condemn  ; 

Thou’rt  still  to  man  his  joy  and  comfort’s  stem, 

Divine  tobacco — sweeter  than  honey’s  mead  ; 

And  when  they  term  thee  poisonous  I  say  indeed 
To  one  side  critics,  true,  it  may  be  so, 

'  But  yet  my  friend,  I  think  yon  do  not  know 

Your  arguments  are  feeble  as  a  reed. 

When  used  by  manhood,  in  a  way  judicious, 

Thou  art  to  them  a  heavenly  bliss  sublime, 

Though  prejudice — insane  and  superstitions, 

Votes  thee — and  smoking  thee — a  deadly  crime; 

Most  happily  I’m  not,  or  ever  was  suspicious, 

And  still  think  whiffing  thee  a  treat  most  prime. 


CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  D.D.S.,  F.S.A.,&c. 


March  12  th,  1887. 

8,  St.  Andre ws  Villas,  Bradford. 


Dr.  FORSHAW  on  TOBACCO. 


N  Tit-Bits  of  August  21st,  1886, 
there  is  the  following  quotation 
— “  Tobacco  is  the  true  poor 
man’s  luxury  whatever  anti- 
tobacco  fanatics  may  say.” 

“  The  world  as  it  grows  older, 
grows  wiser ;  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
the  great  army  of  smokers  is  for  ever  being 
recruited.  Each  generation  adds  its  quota, 
and  at  the  present  moment  it  would  not 
be  too  much  to  say  that  if  there  is  one 
innocent  indulgence  which  might  claim 
universal  popularity,  it  is  smoking.  The 
squatter  in  the  wild  Australian  bush  still 
finds  his  truest  comfort  in  a  pipe  ;  the  lazy 
Turk  sees  rosy  visions  of  perpetual  peace 
tmd  plenty  in  the  luxuries  of  a  narghileh 
or  cigarette  ;  the  German’s  heart  admits 
-only  one  rival  to  his  beloved  Fatherland 
— his  equally  beloved  meerschaum  ; 
Russia  puffs  its  scented  cigarette,  as  it 
-dreams  of  new  conquests  in  its  inappeas- 
able  earth  hunger  ;  France  and  Spain 
and  Italy  live  upon  tobacco  nearly  as 
much  as  upon  more  substantial  fare  ; 
America,  whether  in  bustling  New  York, 
cultured  Boston,  or  in  the  wilds  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  is  never  without  a  cigar  between 
its  teeth  ;  Dutch  art  alone,  in  its  wonderful 
minutiae  of  domestic  life,  tells  its  story  of  a 
nation  of  smokers ;  and  here  in  England 
pipe,  cigar,  and  cigarette,  each  can  count 
its  votaries  by  tens  of  thousands — and  the 
world  is  the  better  for  all  this  consumption 
-of  tobacco.  Smoking  gives  men  time  to 
think :  hence  its  philosopher  producing 
powers.  Nor  has  it  any  drawbacks  to 


counteract  its  attractions.  Here  and  there 
some  poor  creature  of  soft  head  and 
queasy  stomach  may  find  even  the  mild 
aroma  of  a  .cigarette  too  strong  for  his 
super- sensitive  nature  ;  but  happily  he  is 
the  exception,  and  to  the  healthy  in  mind 
and  body  there  is  no  form  of  enjoyment 
more  real  and  beneficial  than  tobacco. 
As  a  mere  consoler  and  soother  of  ruffled 
humanity,  tobacco  stands  unique.  Our 
cares  and  sorrows  float  away  into  space 
on  the  wings  of  the  smoke-clouds  which, 
curl  gracefully  about  as  we  smoke,  and  the 
calm  and  equable  frame  of  mind  induced 
by  the  very  action  of  smoking  is  produc¬ 
tive  of  a  contentment  which  in  itself  falls 
little  short  of  philosophy.  As  some  one 
has  truly  said,  ‘  There  is  no  composing 
draught  like  that  through  the  stem  of  a. 
pipe.” — BritishlJoiirnal  of  Commerce. 

What  is  tobacco  ?  The  dried  leaves  of 
the  Nicotiana,  a  hardly  flowering,  perennial 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Solanacece * 
employed  most  extensively  as  a  mild 
narcotic  in  almost  all  countries.  Upwards 
of  40  species  have  been  described  by 
botanists,  though  only  about  half-a-dozen 
are  used  in  commerce.  Nieotianum  toba- 
cum  (the  ordinary  tobacco)  is  a  handsome 
plant  of  about  14  or  lo  feet  in  height  at 
most,  averaging  as  a  rule  7  or  8  feet.  Its 
leaves  are  a  blight  green,  often  two  feet  in 
length  ;  the  flowers  are  at  the  top  of  the 
plant  and  of  a  pink  colour.  Turkish 
tobacco  is  from  nicotiana  rustica,  which 
is  smaller  in  every  respect  than  the 
American  variety.  It  is  known  in  this- 
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country  as  a  hardy  annual  and  may  occa¬ 
sionally  be  seen  in  our  gardens.  Its  popular 
English  name  is  not  from  Tobago  or  any 
other  geographical  appellation,  but  from  a 
peculiar  hollow-forked  reed,  in  shape  re¬ 
sembling  the  letter  v,  which  implement 
was  called  tobaco  by  the  Indians  of  His¬ 
paniola.  In  November  of  1492,  the  year  of 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus, 
two  of  his  men  while  exploring  Cuba  first 
discovered  tobacco, the  natives  having  as  was 
Imagined  a  peculiar  method  of  scenting 
themselves,  for  they  carried  lighted  brands 
-about  with  them  and  emitted  an  odoriferous 
amoke  from  their  noses  and  mouths  ;  this 
smoke  being  derived  from  the  burning  of 
what  might  be  called  the  original  cigar. 

That  the  practice  of  chewing  and  smok¬ 
ing  is  a  very  ancient  one  we  have  abundant 
evidence,  no  single  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians  being  unacquainted  with  the  cus¬ 
tom,  even  when  first  introduced  by 
European  adventurers,  and  all  the  data  at 
our  disposal  tend  to  show  that  smoking 
originated  with  these  wild  untutored  sav¬ 
ages.  A  tradition  always  current  among 
the  Susquehana  Indians  runs  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  beginning  their  sole  food  was 
flesh,  and  starvation  occurred  when  animals 
were  scarce.  Upon  a  certain  occasion,  two 
hunters  killed  a  deer,  and  had  cooked  a 
portion  of  it,  when  suddenly  a  beautiful 
spirit  descended  from  the  sky  and  sat  down 
upon  an  adjacent  hill.  One  of  the  hunters 
said:  “This  is  a  spirit  that  has  perhaps 
scented  our  meat,  let  us  offer  her  the 
tongue.”  The  spirit  it  seems  did  justice 
to  the  dainty  morsel  and  spoke  thus: 
“  Your  kindness  is  great,  thirteen  moons 
hence  you  shall  find  your  reward  on  this 
spot.”  Accordingly,  at  the  appointed  time, 
the  hunters  discovered  three  new  sources  of 
sustenance,  for  where  the  right  hand  of 
their  visitor  had  touched,  maize  was  just 
ripening ;  upon  the  left  some  beans  had 
appeared  ;  but  on  the  place  where  the  bene- 
flcent  spirit  had  sat,  tobacco  was  growing 


in  full  vigour.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Spanish  invasion  of  Paraguay  in  1503,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  projectiles  was  tobacco 
juice,  which  was  dexterously  squirted  into 
the  eyes  of  the  invaders,  whenever  they 
came  to  close  quarters.  The  solemnities 
of  smoking  now  current  in  Turkey  and  the 
East,  are  but  a  repetition  of  those  in  wrhich 
the  Mexican  delighted,  for  the  favourite  • 
ladies  of  Montezuma  brought  his  yerba, 
scented  water,  and  pipe  regularly  after 
dinner;  and  Cortez  in  1519  acquaints  us 
that  tobacco  had  been  used  in  Mexico  for 
many  centuries  previously.  Tobacco  wras 
introduced  into  Italy  in  1560  and  speedily 
became  an  article  of  luxury.  The  Popes 
Urban  XIII.  and  Innocent  XI.  fulminated 
against  it  the  thunders  of  the  church  ;  and 
smoking  was  stigmatised  by  the  Sultans 
and  Priests  of  Turkey  as  a  crime  punish¬ 
able  in  many  instances  by  the  most 
barbarous  of  deaths.  In  Turkey,  too,  the 
pipes  of  smokers  were  thrust  into  their  noses; 
and  in  Russia,  towards  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  noses  of 
smokers  were  cut  off.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
first  brought  tobacco  to  England  in  1565  ; 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Sir  Francis 
Drake  in  1586.  Every  one  has  probably 
heard  the  story  of  Sir  Walter,  who,  when 
his  servant  saw  him  smoking  for  the  first 
time,  thought  he  was  on  fire  and  threw  a 
bucket  of  water  on  him.  The  Pied  Bull 
Inn,  at  Islington,  is  said  to  be  the  first 
house  in  England  at  which  tobacco  was 
smoked.  Very  soon  the  plant  found 
numerous  advocates  and  became  extremely 
popular.  It  experienced  here,  however, 
the  same  virulent  opposition  as  had  been 
displayed  on  the  Continent.  In  1584  a 
proclamation  was  issued  against  it.  In 
1641  the  Star  Chamber  placed  a  duty  on  it; 
and  about  fifteen  vears  later,  we  read  that 
one  necessary  qualification  as  a  teacher, 
was,  that  he  should  be  no  puffer  of  tobacco. 
It  had  the  misfortune  to  attract  the  Royal 
displeasure  ;  and  King  James  I.  issued  a 
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counterblast  to  tobacco,  in  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  “  an  invention  of  Satan,”  and 
the  custom  of  smoking  it  as  “  loathsome  to 
the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the 
brain,  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the 
black  stinking  smoke  thereof,  nearest  re¬ 
sembling  the  horrible  Stygian  smoke  of 
the  pit  that  is  bottomless.”  Ben  Jonson 
in  his  Gypsies  Metamorphosis  had  the  pru¬ 
dence  to  abuse  the  object  of  the  Boyal 
wrath,  and  in  no  measured  terms.  The 
play  therefore  took  the  fancy  of  the  King, 
and  was  acted  on  three  special  occasions  in 
his  presence.  Now,  however,  in  this  more 
enlightened  century,  most  of  us  can  agree 
with  Kingsley,  who  in  his  Westward  Ho 
makes  one  of  the  characters  say  :  “  When 
all  things  were  made,  none  were  made 
better  than  tobacco,  to  be  a  lone  man’s 
companion,  a  sad  man’s  cordial,  a  wakeful 
man’s  sleep,  and  a  chilly  man’s  fire  ;  there 
is  no  herb  like  it  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven.”  In  1648  Charles  II.  forbade  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  in  the  same 
year  a  duty  was  laid  upon  its  importation. 
Several  statutes  were  afterwards  passed 
to  the  detriment  of  what  bigots  and  pre¬ 
judiced  persons  term  the  “pernicious  weed” 
— but  it  still  flourished.  In  Spain,  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Great  Britain,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Bussia,  the  practice  of 
smoking  tobacco  now  prevails  amongst 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the 
gay,  the  young  and  the  old.  In  the  United' 
States  the  practice  is  carried  to  excess,  for 
there  it  is  worse  than  it  is  in  England 
as  regards  mere  boys  of  six  or  seven 
summers,  who  are  continually  smoking 
— whilst  the  practice  of  chewing  is  indul¬ 
ged  in  to  a  still  greater  extent. 

Nicotine,  the  active  principle  of  tobacco, 
is  present  in  the  proportion  of  1*7.  Now 
tobacco  smoke,  we  are  frequently  told,  is  a 
poison  and  it  is  certain  that  from  the  fra¬ 
grant  weed,  nicotine — a  most  deadly  poison 
— can  be  extracted,  but  to  quote  from  the 
Graphic  of  May  29th,  1886  :  “It  is  unfortu¬ 


nate  for  the  contention  of  anti-smokers,  that 
people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  indulging 
continually  in  this  popular  vice — if  vice  it 
be— occasionally  live  to  a  very  great  age* 
thereby  proving  at  the  worst  that  if  tobacco 
smoking  is  a  poison,  it  is  so  slow  as  to 
imperceptible.”  As  an  example  of  this, 
and  a  fair  example  too,  comes  from  Wales 
a  report  that  a  woman  who  was  a  confirm¬ 
ed  tobacco  smoker  died  recently  in  Llanelly 
at  the  great  age  of  103  years.  Most  of  us 
would  be  quite  content  to  indulge  in  a 
poison  that  takes  so  comfortable  a  time  to 
work  its  deadly  end.  But  of  course  it  may 
be  suggested  that  but  for  having  been  “  a 
great  smoker”  the  Cymbrian  centenarian 
might  have  lived  to  be  1003.  In  Turkey 
the  pipe  is  perpetually  in  the  mouth,  and 
the  most  solemn  conferences  are  generally 
concluded  with  a  friendly  pipe,  employed 
like  the  calumet  of  peace  amongst  the 
Indians.  In  the  East  Indies  not  merely 
all  classes,  but  both  sexes  inhale  the  fra¬ 
grant  fumes ;  the  only  difference  among 
them  consisting  in  the  shape  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  employed,  and  the  species  smoked.  ~  ' 
In  China  the  habit  equally  prevails  ;  in  fact 
almost  every  Chinese  female  from  the  ag^ 
of  8  or  9  wears  as  an  appendage  to  her 
dress  a  small  silken  purse  or  pocket  to  hold 
tobacco  and  pipe,  with  the  use  of  which 
many  of  them  are  not  unacquainted  at  this 
tender  age.  The  prevalence  of  the  practica 
at  an  early  period  among  the  Chinese  has 
been  appealed  to  as  evidence  that  in  Asia, 
and  especially  in  China,  the  use  of  tobacco 
for  smoking  is  more  ancient  than  the 
discovery  of  America.  This  is,  however, 
very  doubtful.  Although  formerly  sup¬ 
posed  to  possess  countless  medicinal 
virtues,  it  is  now  but  little  employed  in 
the  healing  art,  one  preparation  alone 
appearing  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia — 

“  Enema  T abaci,  20  grains  of  leaf  tobacco  in 
8  oz.  of  boiling  water.” 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  and 
|  spoken  against  tobacco,  it  is  likely  to  con- 
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tinue  aad  increase  in  popular  favour,  and  1 
until  our  principles  are  so  much  improved,  i 
and  our  physique  so  greatly  strengthened,  i 
that  we  can  banish  narcotics  and  stimu¬ 
lants  altogether,  we  cannot  (did  we  wish) 
hope  to  abolish  the  use  of  it. 

Tobacco  is  now  very  extensively  culti¬ 
vated  in  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Greece 
and  Turkey,  and  more  recently  experiments 
on  tobacco  growing,  sanctioned  by  the 
Government,  have  turned  out  satisfactory 
in  many  counties  in  England.  In  northern 
climates  tlie  tobacco  seeds  are  sown  i» 
hot  beds  and  the  plants  set  in  rows  from 
2  to  3  feet  apart.  In  warmer,  climates  the 
seeds  are  set  in  seed-beds  of  rich  soil,  having 
been  previously  mixed  with  sand  or  wood 
ashes.  Small  branches  of  trees  are  then 
laid  over  in  order  that  the  seed  when 
it  has  budded  may  be  protected  from  the 
frost  :  these  however  are  moved  as  soon  as 
consistent  with  safety,  and  the  plants  then 
grow  rapidly,  and  are  ready  for  trans¬ 
planting  in  the  fields  in  June.  The  planta¬ 
tions  are  very  carefully  prepared.  Small 
hillocks,  each  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
flattened  at  the  top,  are  raised  up  in  rows  ; 
with  the  first  appearance  of  wet  weather 
the  plants  are  removed  from  out  the  seed 
beds  and  placed  one  by  one  on  every  hillock. 
This  operation  lasts  until  July.  When 
finished  the  workmen  turn  to  weeding,  and 
keep  a  watchful  eye  to  prevent  the  ravages 
of  insects.  This  duty  is  often  performed 
by  flocks  of  turkeys,  kept  on  purpose  by  the 
planters.  As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to 
throw  out  the  flower  shoot  it  is  nipped  off, 
so  that  all  the  strength  of  the  plants  may  be 
concentrated  in  the  leaves.  Such  is  the 
case  at  least  on  the  principal  plantations  ; 
but  this  process  is  neglected  by  the  Turks 
and  Greeks,  who  prefer  small  leaves,  and 
by  the  planters  of  the  Latakia  tobacco, 
in  which  both  leaves,  buds,  and  flowers  are 
used.  The  cutting  operation  is  generally 
done  by  hand,  and  during  the  middle  of  the 
day ;  and  only  such  plants  are  chosen  in 


which  a  clammy  exudation  has  formed  over 
the  leaf,  giving  it  in  many  cases  a  spotted 
appearance,  which  shows  that  they  are 
ready.  If  they  be  very  large,  the  stalk  is 
split  to  facilitate  drying.  They  are  then 
taken  to  the  tobacco  house  where  they  are 
hung  out  on  sticks  to  dry.  After  hanging 
some  time,  they  are  removed,  and  the  good 
leaves  are  separated  from  the  bad.  The 
chosen  ones  are  tied  up  into  bundles  and 
packed  into  hogsheads  under  an  enormous 
pressure. 

The  tobacco  plants  which  were  first 
introduced  into  England  were  found  to 
answer  remarkably  well.  Their  cultiva¬ 
tion  was  indeed  prohibited  by  James  I.  and 
afterwards  by  Charles  I.,  but  apparently 
without  effect,  although  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  of  the  latter,  the  trade  in 
tobacco  was  monopolized  by  the  Crown. 
This  monopoly,  however,  was  not  of  long 
continuance  and  totally  ceased  at  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Civil  War.  At  length  the 
growing  consumption  of  tobacco  excited  the 
attention  of  the  Government  financiers  ;  it 
was  seen  that  by  imposing  u  duty  on  its  im¬ 
portation,  a  considerable  revenue  might  be 
raised,  but  that  were  it  allowed  to  be  grows 
at  home,  it  would  be  difficult  to  collect  a 
duty  on  it.  In  1643  the  lords  and  commons 
imposed  a  moderate  duty,  for  the  sake  of 
revenue, on  Colonial  tobacco  ;  but  instead  of 
directly  prohibiting  the  use  of  native 
tobacco,  they  burdened  it  with  such  a  duty 
as  was  supposed  would  occasion  its  culture 
to  be  abandoned.  The  facility,  however, 
with  which  the  duty  was  evaded,  soon 
satisfied  theGovernment  that  more  vigorous 
measures  were  required  to  stop  its  cultiva- 
j  tion,and  consequently  to  render  its  importa¬ 
tion  a  source  to  the  revenue.  Hence  in 
1652  an  Act  was  passed  prohibiting  the 
growth  of  tobacco  in  England,  and 
.  appointing  commissioners  to  see  its  provi- 
r  sions  carried  into  effect.  This  Act  was 
;  confirmed  at  the  restoration  by  the  Act, 
t  Charles  II.  c.  34.,  which  ordered  that  all 
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tobacco  plantations  should  be  destroyed. 
These  measures  were  believed  at  the  time 
to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  solicita¬ 
tions  of  the  colonial  planters  ;  but  the  real 
intention  was  not  so  much  to  conciliate  or 
benefit  them  as  to  facilitate  the  collection 
of  a  revenue  from  tobacco ;  and  considered  j 
from  this  point  of  view,  the  policy  seems 
quite  unexceptionable.  The  Act  did  not 
however  extend  to  Ireland  ;  and  previous  to 
.1830,  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  in  that  country.  Had 
this  been  allowed  to  continue,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  in  a  few  years  the  revenue 
from  it  would  have  been  materially  dimin¬ 
ished,  for  it  would  be  visionary  to  suppose 
that  any  plan  could  be  devised  for  collecting 
a  custom  duty  of  even  100  per  cent,  upon 
such  an  article  as  tobacco,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  generally  cultivated  in  Ireland. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Act  1  and  2  William  IY. 
c.  13,  prohibiting  its  growth  in  that  country, 
.and  vigorous  enforcement  of  its  provisions, 
cannot  be  questioned  ;  and  although  Ireland 
might  have  gained  some  advantage  by  its 
cultivation  it  would  have  been  but  a  poor 
compensation  for  the  sacrifice  of  revenue  it 
must  have  occasioned,  for  even  were  it  the 
most  indefensible  of  luxuries,  the  legislature 
have  subjected  it  to  a  duty  which  is 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its  intrinsic 
value. 

The  rates  at  the  present  time  on  tobacco 
are  as  follows: — Unmanufactured  3/-  or  3/6 
per  lb.,  according  to  the  moisture 
it  contains,  and  manufactured  3/9  to  i 
4/6  according  to  the  moisture ;  whilst 
5/-  per  lb.  has  to  be  paid  for  cigars.  The 
price  of  tobacco  in  bond  varies  from  4d.  to 
a  1/-  per  lb.,  so  that  the  present  duty  of  3/- 
and  5  per  cent,  amounts  to  nearly  1,000  per 
cent,  on  the  inferior  and  300  per  cent,  on 
the  superior  qualities.  Though  so  excessive 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  least  objectional  duty 
now  on  tariff;  and  the  only  reasonable 
argument  that  can  be  urged  against  it  is  : 
that  it  is  an  incentive  to  smuggling  and 
adulteration,  which  weighs  for  very  little 
when  contrasted  with  the  enormous  public 
revenue  the  article  produces. 

At  one  period  tobacco  was  subject  to  an 
•excise  as  well  as  a  custom  duty,  but  that  j 
has  long  since  been  abolished,  except  in  so  j 
far  as  regards  the  license .  which  every  j 
person  who  deals  in  it  is  obliged  to  take  j 
■out,  and  which  costs  5/3  per  annum.  ; 
Manufacturers  have  also  to  take  out  a  1 
license,  for  which  they  pay  from  £5  5s.  Od. 
to  £31  10s.  0d.,  according  as  the  quantity 
varies  from  20,000  to  100,000  lbs.  per 
annum.  The  quantity  of  tobacco  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  of  course  varies 
with  the  crop,  which  is  of  a  somewhat 
fluctuating  nature.  The  revenue  derived 


from  the  duty  imposed  on  tobacco  in  1886 
was  £9,376,093,  and  for  the  last  ten  years 
it  has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
£501,187  a  year.  Tobacco  and  cigars  are 
now  about  the  only  articles  which  are  even 
attempted  to  be  smuggled  into  Great 
Britain.  To  prevent  this  as  much  as 
possible,  severe  penalties  are  inflicted  for 
breaches  of  the  law  in  regard  to  it ;  and  no 
package  is  allowed  to  be  imported  of  less 
than  81bs.  weight  (except  samples  of  41bs. 
for  trade  purposes  only,  under  specified 
regulations),  nor  in  a  vessel  of  less  than 
120  tons  burthen;  neither  can  it  be  imported 
from  abroad  except  into  ports  duly  approved 
by  the  Commission  of  Customs,  which  at 
present  are  as  follows  : — Aberdeen,  Belfast, 
Bristol,  Cardiff,  Cork,  Cowes,  Drogheda, 
Dublin,  Falmouth,  Fleetwood,  Galway, 
Glasgow,  Goole, Greenock,  Grimsby,  Hartle¬ 
pool,  Harwich,  Hull,  Lancaster,  Leith, 
Limerick,  Liverpool,  London, Londonderry, 
Lynn,  Newry,  Newcastle,  Plymouth,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Preston,  Sligo,  Southampton,  Swan¬ 
sea,  Waterford,  Wexford  and  Whitehaven- 
These  regulations  do  not  apply  to  small 
quantities  of  tobacco  and  cigars,  which 
passengers  may  bring  with  them  in  their 
luggage,  in  which  case  they  may  pay  duty 
on  any  quantity  up  to  3  lbs.,  if  they  have 
only  arrived  from  the  Continent,  and  are 
not  frequent  passengers ;  but  from  the  East 
or  West  Indies,  or  other  distant  voyages, 
duty  may  be  paid  on  any  quantity  not 
exceeding  7. lbs.  Half-a-pound  of  cigars  or 
manufactured  tobacco  is  allowed  to  pass¬ 
engers  duty  free,  providing  they  are  not 
frequent  passengers  ;  but  from  those  coming 
from  the  Channel  Islands,  this  privilege  is 
limited  to  one  half  the  quantity.  The 
comparative  consumption  of  tobacco,  and  a 
few  interesting  statistics  concerning  it  may 
prove  interesting.  Tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa, 
are  articles  of  common  consumption,  but 
the  use  of  tobacco  is,  with  some  immaterial 
exceptions,  limited  to  one  sex.  For  this 
reason  we  find  the  consumption  per  head  of 
the  population  published  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Revenue  interesting  enough  in 
relation  to  fireside  beverages,  but  not  quite 
so  valuable  when  applied  as  a  gauge  to  the 
consumption  of  the  weed — fragrant  or 
otherwise.  It  is  of  little  consequence  to 
learn  that  23  oz.  per  head  represents  the 
consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  when  we  recollect  that  a  great 
proportion  of  “  the  heads  ”  belong  to  house¬ 
wives,  who  drive  their  spouses  into  the  back 
garden  to  smoke  their  after-dinner  pipe, 
and  to  ciphers  of  humanity  more  familiar 
with  the  tube  of  a  feeding  bottle  than  that 
of  a  hookah.  Yet  by  means  of  the  figures  at 
my  disposal  I  have  ample  data  enabling  me 
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to  arrive  at  a  near  approximate  to  the 
aggregate  number  of  these  Islands  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  brotherhood  of  the  pipe.  The 
male  population  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
exceeding  15  years  of  age,  was,  in  round 
numbers,  10,250,000  on  the  date  of  the  last 
enumeration.  From  information  x*eceived, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  present  article,  I  feel 
justified  in  stating  that  one  half  the  indoor 
commercial  classes,  clerks,  shopmen,  &c., 
may  be  described  as  regular  smokers. 
Among  the  artisan  classes,  farm  labourers, 
and  all  those  who  are  at  liberty  to  smoke 
during  working  hours,  the  proportion  of 
smokers  must  be  considerably  larger  ;  so 
that  it  may  be  assumed  that  60  per  cent,  of 
the  male  population,  exceeding  15  years  of 
age,  have  acquired  this  habit.  On  this  basis, 
therefore, the  number  ofsmokers  is  6,150,000, 
and  the  average  capitation  consumption  of 
tobacco  about  8  lbs.  3  oz.  This  is  hardly 
an  extravagant  figure,  as  it  is  only  equiva¬ 
lent  to  about  2b  ozs  per  week  per  smoker. 
In  money  value  it  represents  an  individual 
expenditure  of  about  twoguineas  per  annum, 
or  a  gross  of  £12,915,000.  Oddly  enough 
this  amount  is  just  one  half  of  that  received 
by  the  Railway  Companies  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  all  classes  of  passengers  during  1881. 
Two  other  peculiarities  may  be  here 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  tobacco,  namely,  that  half-a-gallon 
of  spirits  and  something  more  than  half-a- 
barrel  of  beer  was  consumed  for  each  pound 
of  tobacco  cleared  by  the  Revenue  Authori¬ 
ties.  While  the  yearly  consumption  of 
tobacco  has  increased  from  twenty-three  to 
fifty-three  millions  of  pounds  since  1811, 
the  United  Kingdom  is  still  a  long  way 
behind  other  countries,  except  Italy,  in  the 
use  of  it.  In  Belgium  and  Holland  the 
average  per  head  of  the  total  population  is  > 
as  high  as  81  oz.  ;  in  Switzerland,  82 ;  i 
Austria,  80;  Germany,  72;  United  States, 
50,  and  so  on ;  Russia  approximating  most 
nearly  with  21  oz. ;  while  Italy  consumes 
22  oz. 

We  can  hardly  expect  any  material 
abatement  in  our  tobacco  duties,  but  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  large 
reduction  therein  would  be  followed  by  a 
very  considerable  increase  in  the  demand 
for  tobacco,  and  a  larger  field  would  be 
opened  up  for  tobacco  manufacturers  and 
retail  dealers.  For  the  financial  year 
ending  March  31st,  1886,  there  were  561 
manufacturers,  and  290,032  dealers  (retail), 
who  took  out  licenses  from  the  Excise 
Authorities.  As  a  large  number  of  dealers 
in  tobacco  hold  beer  and  spirit  licenses,  it  is 
presumed  that  this  peculiarity  of  the  trade 
explains  the  discrepancy  between  the  excise 
and  census  returns.  In  the  latter,  the 
number  of  persons  working  and  dealing  in 


pipes  and  tobacco  (England  and  Wales)  is 
set  down  at  22,1J6,  including  142  Germans,, 
78  Poles,  45  Russians,  and  lesser  numbers 
of  Danes,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Austrians, 
Hungarians  and  Swiss.  There  have  beem 
numberless  of  tracts,  books  and  pamphlets 
published  on  “  Divine  Tobacco  ” — the  lead¬ 
ing  two  are  those  by  Dr.  Richardson  and 
MrJFairholt.  Dr.  Richardson  says, Tobacco 
is  used  as  a  sedative  or  narcotic  over  a 
larger  area,  and  amongst  a  greater  number 
of  people  than  any  similar  substance  ; 
opium  being  the  next  in  these  respects,, 
and  the  hemp  plant  the  third.  In  a 
physiological  and  medical  point  of  view,  the 
analysis  of  the  smoke  of  tobacco  is  of  far 
more  importance  than  the  leaf.  Now  I 
think  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  vexed 
questionof  tobacco  smoke  being  injurious,, 
it  wants  a  person  who  ha3  no  slight  know¬ 
ledge  of  chemistry,  and  who  makes  the 
treatment  of  the  mouth  a  speciality  r 
he  must  also  possess  an  idea  of  the  structure- 
of  the  whole  human  economy.  Now 
during  a  long  and  extensive  practice  as  a, 
dental  surgeon,  I  have  had  opportunities,, 
enjoyed  by  no  anti-tobacconist,  of  making; 
a  thorough  and  searching  inquiry  into  this- 
matter ;  I  am  therefore  enabled  most 
positively  to  assert  that  tobacco  smoking, 
when  not  carried  to  excess,  and  providing; 
the  system  has  arrived  at  maturity,  is  not 
only  noil-injurious,  but  of  an  entirely 
opposite  nature. 

Dr.  Richardson  says,  that  although  tlio 
widest  differences  prevail  in  respect  to  the 
products  arising  from  different  cigars, 
different  kinds  of  tobacco,  and  different 
pipes,  there  are  certain  substances  which 
are  common  to  all  varieties  of  tobacco  smoke. 
Firstly,  in  all  tobacco  smoke  there  is  a. 
certain  amount  of  watery  vapour,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  various  substances  from  which 
it  may  be  separated.  Secondly,  a  small 
quantity  of  free  carbon  is  always  present : 
it  is  to  the  presence  of  this  constituent  that 
the  blue  colour  of  the  smoke  is  due.  It  is. 
this  carbon  which,  sometimes  in  confirmed 
and  inveterate  smokers,  settles  on  the  back, 
part  of  the  throat,  and  on  the  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  creating  often 
a  copious  secretion,  which  it  discolours,  and 
which  when  coughed  up  is  of  a  coaly  appear¬ 
ance.  Thirdly,  there  is  a  certain  quantity 
of  ammonia  present ;  the  presence  of  the 
ammonia  gives  to  the  smoke  an  alkaline 
re-action,  moreover  it  is  ammonia  that 
j  bites  the  tongue  after  long  smoking  ;  it  is 
ammonia  that  makes  the  tongue  and  throat 
of  the  smoker  so  dry,  and  induces  him  to 
drink  as  he  smokes,  and  that  partly  excites 
the  salivary  glands  to  secrete  so  freely. 
Tho  ammonia  also  exercises  an  influence  on 
the  blood.  Fourthly,  carbonic  acid  is 
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always  present,  as  may  be  shown  by  its 
action  on  lime  water.  ^  Fifthly,  tobacco 
smoke  yields  a  product  with  an  oily  appear¬ 
ance  possessing  three  substances,  viz.,  a 
fluid  alkaloid  nicotine,  a  volatile  substance 
with  an  empyreumatic  odour,  and  an 
extract  of  a  dark  resinous  character,  having 
a  bitter  taste.  The  peculiar  smell  of  stale 
tobacco  smoke  which  hangs  on  the  breath 
of  the  smoker  so  long,  and  on  articles  of 
clothing,  is  derived  from  the  volatile 
empyreumatic  substance ;  and  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  nauseous  sharp  taste,  which  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  every  unpractised  smoker,  is  due 
to  this  bitter  extract.  It  is  this  extract 
which  causes  lads  to  vomit.  Hence  it 
appears  that  the  more  common  effects  are 
due  to  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  ammonia, 
while  the  rarer  and  more  severe  are  due  to 
the  nicotine,  the  empyreumatic  substance, 
and  the  resin. 

Most  youths  have,  I  daresay,  at  some 
period  of  their  lives,  when  suffering  from 
sickness  caused  by  smoking,  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  be  “  carried  out  and  buried 
decently.”  To  the  lad3  who  may  peruse 
this  pamphlet  I  would  say — Don’t  begin  to 
smoke  until  your  system  is  at  maturity, and 
on  no  conditions  under  the  age  of  20  years. 
Then  you  may  safely  do  so,  at  first,  as  in 
all  things,  in  moderation,  and  using  some 
brand  of  tobacco  on  which  you  can  always 
rely.  Should  you  ask  me  which  to  use,  and 
how  much,  I  should  answer :  use  none  but 
Ogden’s  Fruit  and  Honey — it  is  the  most 
reliable  tobacco,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
market,  and  I  am  no  novice  in  the  choice  of 
the  “sublime  weed.”  I  have  found  it 
always  good  alike.  As  to  the  quantity, 
never  use  more  than  8  oz.  a  week — and  as  a 
rule,  only  about  6.f  No  ill  effects  can  then 
possibly  be  exercised  on  the  frame,  if  the 
above  golden  mottoes  be  held  in  mind. 
Some  persons  however  prefer  a  cigar— 
“Byron’s  naked  beauties.”  To  any  person 
who  prefers  this  1  can  honestly  from  experi¬ 
ence  recommend  the  brand  known  under 
the  name  of  “  Henry  Rivers.”* *  This  cigar 
has  all  the  delicate  aroma  of  the  “  divine 
weed  ”  combined  with  a  fragrance  that 
makes  life  seem  all  “  too  delicious.”  Six  or 
eight  of  these  cigars  can  safely  be  smoked 
daily. 

In  1857,  Sir  Roland  Martin,  Mr.  Solly, 
Dr.  Rankin,  and  other  medical  men,  entered 
upon  a  long  controversy  on  tobacco.  The 
whole  article  is  very  fairly  summed  up  in 
Dr.  Richardson’s  excellent  pamphlet — a 


f  In  June,  1860,  there  died  at  Ath,  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  a  man  aged  91,  who  for  73  years  had 
smoked  5.J  ounces  of  tobacco  daily. 

*1  think  the  Bradford  agents  are  Messrs. 
David  Lay  cock  and  Co.,  Kirkgate,  Bradford. 


memoir  which  I  can  well  recommend  to  any' 
one  interested  in  this  subject.  He  says,  and 
says  justly,  “  That  before  the  full  maturity' 
of  the  system  be  attained,  smoking  is  inju¬ 
rious,  subsequently  the  habit  is  only  pre¬ 
judicial  when  it  is  carried  to  excess.”  “  Wer 
cannot  honestly  (says  Dr.  Richardson)  say 
more  against  tobacco  than  can  be  urged '' 
against  any  other  luxury,  and  of  nearly  any 
luxury  it  is  the  least  injurious.  It  is 
innocuous  as  compared  with  alcohol ,  it  does 
infin  itely  less  harm  than  opium ;  it  is  in  no 
sense  worse  than  tea  and  to  finish  up  with 
he  says,  “  that  by  the  side  of  high  living * 
altogether  it  contrasts  most  favourably .” 

A  few  words  will  not  be  out  of  place  in* 
this  part  as  to  the  kind  of  pipe  which 
should  be  used.  A  long,  perfectly  clean*, 
churchwarden  is  the  best,  composed  of 
absorbent  clay  ;  then  comes  meerschaum 
these  suck  up  the  oily  matter  before  it 
reaches  the  mouth  and  are  always  to  be 
preferred  to  any  other.  Dr.  Melsens  (to> 
whom  the  scientific  world  is  indebted  for  ¬ 
mally  ingenious  applications  to  chemistry)' 
has  lately  suggested  that  if  a  plug  of  cotton*, 
saturated  with  a  strong  solution  of  citric  or 
tannic  acid,  were  placed  in  the  stem,  so  as 
to  filter  the  smoke  before  it  reached  the 
mouth,  all  the  nicotine  would  be  seized  by 
and  combine  with  the  acid. 

Snuffing  is  probably  the  least  injurious- 
form  to  take  tobacco,  and  one-sided  critics- 
say  that  chewing  is  the  most  deleterious  ; 

!  yet  sailors,  who  chew  more  freely  than  any 
I  other  class  in  this  country, are  usually  men 
of  vigorous  health,  and  after  prolonged 
practice  the  quantity  they  consume  is  en¬ 
ormous.  Dr.  Arnott  mentions  the  case  of 
a  harbour  superintendent, formerly  a  sailor 
aged  64,  in  the  almost  uninterrupted  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  good  health,  who  had  chewed’ 
tobacco  for  upwards  of  50  years,  and  at 
length  ate  it,  swallowing  every  particle  of' 
leaf  and  juice.  For  many  years  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  eating  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  the  strongest  negro  head  every  five 
days.  Now,  ye  hypochondriacs,  who  suffer 
from  the  delusion  that  tobacco  is  injurious, 
put  that  in  your  pipes  and  smoke  it. 

Tobacco  derives  its  botanical  name  from, 
Jean  Nicot,  who  introduced  it  into  France. 

Here  are  two  anecdotes,  in  the  Yorkshire 
dialect,  one  from  the  Clock  Almanack  and. 
the  other  from  the  Yorkshireman  Almanac , . 
both  for  1887.  “  Aw  remember  one  neet, 

aw  wor  sittin’  on  a  bit  ov  a  style  there  wor 
just  below  whear  aw  lived,  and  it  wor  as 
warm  as  owt,  tho’  it  wor  nobbut  April, 
an  aw  faand  aght  when  aw  wanted  to  leet 
mi  pipe  ’at  mi  match  box  wor  empty,  soa 
aw  sed  to  a  young  chap  ’at  wor  coming  up* 
wi’  a  lass :  “  Can  yo  give  us  a  match*, 
mate  ?’*  He  pulled  two  outof  his  waiscoit^ 
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pocket  and  gave  me  ’em  withaat  a  word 
an  he  walked  on — so  aw  used  one  and 
stuck  th’  other  into  my  box  for  the  next 
time.  Just  as  I  wor  fumblin’  wi’  th’  box 
another  young  feller,  wi’  another  lass,  at 
wor  passin’  sed  : — Hah  do  yo  do  !  Are  yo 
wantin’  a  match  ?  Here’s  one  for  yo  !” 
So  aw  stuck  that  one  inta  th’  box  along  wi’ 
th’  other,  an  then  it  struck  me  ’at  awd  try 
ha  monny  aw  could  get,  so  aw  axed  ivvery 
•one  o’  the  male  sweethearters  ’at  coomed 
up.  Six  of  ’em  didn’t  smoke  (idiots),  two 
wor  sorry  ’at  they  hadn’t  one  left — one  sed 
“  ’at  aw  mud  buy  mi  awn  matches  as  he  had 
to  do;”  and  all  the  rest  gave  me  one,  for  I 
wodn’t  tak  moor  nc  one  thro’  onybody. 
When  aw  get  lioam,  awempied  mi’  pockets 
.an’  caanted  ’em,  an’  aw  faand  at  awd  a 
hundred  an  thirty  seven  matches.”  One  to 
the  smokers.  Now  for  the  other  anecdote. 
*l  Astronomers  say  t’suns  abaht  ninety 
million  mile  off.  It  lewks  a  long  way  in 
figures.  But  I  can  tell  yo  ’at  ninety 
million  miles  is  t’exact  distance.  I  wanted 
to  be  off  when  I  wor  a  son,  an’  mi  father 
ketched  me  wi’  mi  first  pipe  and  bacca’  at 
I’d  bowt  wi’  mi  awn  saved-up  brass. 
They’re  queer  fowk  is  fathers.” 

Now  I  have  no  desire  to  let  the  readers 
•of  this  pamphlet  have  the  idea  that  I  am 
an  apologist  for  the  abuse  of  this  harmless 
weed.  I  advocate  it  according  to  its  analy¬ 
tical  qualities  and  their  effects  on  tiie 
system . 

A  few  months  ago  I  had  an  argument 
with  an  eminent  Bradford  Scientist,  who 
is  an  Anti-Tobacconist ;  during  the  conver¬ 
sation  I  asked  him  to  give  me  his  most 
'strenous  objection  to  the  use  of  tobacco  ! 
He  made  answer  because  it  is  a  “  beastly  ” 
habit.  Well,  that  is  about  the  poorest 
answer  and  the  worst  excuse  he  could  have 
possibly  made,  for  man,  although  an 
animal,  is  not  a  beast  ;  and  as  Kingsley 
says,  “  Man  is  pre-eminently  and  distinctly 
a  ‘smoking  animal,’  for  it  especially  signa¬ 
lises  him  from  all  other  animals.” 

For  three  centuries  this  noble  weed  has 
been  rapidly  gaining  ground,  until  all 
nations  use  it,  both  civilised  and  barbarous. 
A  writer  on  it  says,  “  The  Tobacco  Zone 
-girdles  the  globe.”  From  the  equator, 
through  50  degrees  of  latitude,  it  grows, 
and  is  consumed  on  every  continent.  All 
•classes,  all  ages,  in  all  climates,  and,  as  I 
previously  said,  in  seme  countries  both 
sexes  use  tobacco  to  dispel  heat,  to  resist 
cold,  to  soothe,  to  reverie  or  to  arouse  the 
brain. 

Taking  the  whole  world  to  contain 
1,400,000,000  of  souls,  the  amount  per 
annum  per  each  person  is  70  oz.  or  about 
2,500,000  tons,  requiring  8  million  acres  of 
xich  land  to  produce  it.  These  figures,  I 


think,  says  a  writer  to  a  Dental  Journal, 
prove  that  it  cannot  be  so  deleterious  to  the 
system  as  anti-tobacconists  try  to  make  out, 
or  whole  nations  would  soon  be  extinguished 
by  its  use.  For  many  centuries  past,  the 
most  eminent  statesmen  have  used  it,  and 
instead  of  showing  any  deterioration,  it  is 
just  the  opposite.  Now,  to  prove  that 
tobacco  is  not  destructive  to  our  race, 
either  mentally,  moralljq  physically  or 
intellectually.  In  America, England, France, 
Germany,  and  Prussia,  from  the  record  of 
longevity  we  find  that  the  term  of  life  is 
gradually  being  prolonged.  Instead  of  any 
of  our  most  enlightened  nations  stagnating 
or  deteriorating,  they  are  steadily  but 
surely  advancing  towards  an  improved 
condition  of  health,  proved  by  the  average 
life  of  man  being  greater  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  we  have  the  coincidence  of  an  enor¬ 
mously  increasing  use  of  tobacco ;  and 
note ,  increase  of  size,  increase  of  weighty 
increase  of  strength,  and  increase  of  endur - 
ance.  All  European  travellers  unite  in 
stating  that  the  armour  worn  bv  the  more 
modern  warriors,  would  be  much  too  small 
for  the  average  man  of  the  present  day. 
The  celebrated  Black  Prince  must  have 
been  a  man  whose  stature  was  5ft.  8in.,  and 
weight  of  about  140  pounds  ;  less  than  the 
generality  of  men  in  our  time.  The  recent 
wars  in  different  parts  of  the  world  show  no 
decrease  in  man’s  powerof  bodily  endurance, 
as  may  be  instanced  in  the  Crimea,  the 
Egytpian  and  the  Indian  Wars,  when 
hunger  and  fatigue  were  borne  by  masses 
of  men  almost  unequalled,  where  often  the 
only  full  supply  of  wants  was  in  tobacco, 
which  proved  sufficient  support  until  more 
material  nourishment  was  found.  So  too 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  Expedition,  where 
it  proved  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
was  missed  worse  than  the  expenditure  of 
any  other  supply.  I  will  assert  that  these 
points  be  conceded  ;  that  greater  progress 
has  been  made  coincident  with  the  increas¬ 
ing  use  of  tobacco,  and  by  nations  who  use 
it  most  extensively.  And  there  is  not  any 
evidence  to  prove  that  it  has  had  a  deterior¬ 
ating  result,  whilst  from  these  points  it  is 
safe  to  say  it  has  had  rather  a  good  than  a 
bad  effect,  from  the  fact  of  these  acknow¬ 
ledged  improvements  during  its  greatest 
use. 

Little  is  hazarded  in  saying  that  nine- 
tenths  of  our  men  of  science,  art,  and 
literature  have  indulged  in  it  more  or  less 
extensively  ;  many  of  them  performing 
their  best  labours  under  its  enjoyment. 
And,  a  singular  thing,  from  personal  ob¬ 
servation,  tobacco  users  live  much  longer, 
and  enjoy  better  health  than  those  who  do 
not  smoke. 

I  had  an  opportunity  a  month  ago 
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February  1887)  of  examining  the  mouth  of 
Alfredo  Devartos,  a  man  8ft.  high,  and  of 
taking  impressions  of  his  mouth.  He  is  a 
soldier  in  the  Belgian  Army,  and  has  been 
a  smoker  from  his  childhood.  I  never  saw 
a  mouth  in  better  condition,  he  had  81 
sound  teeth,  and  his  physique  was  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  height.  Now,  ye  poor  non- 
smokers,  who  say  tobacco  smoking  stops  j 
the  growth — what  think  ye  of  Alfred?  I 
tind,  too,  that  our  ignorant  Anti-Tobaccon-  j 
ists  say,  “  It  weakens  the  system  and  proves  I 
injurious,  because  it  makes  some  smokers  ' 
spit  so.”  Now  I  can  dispose  of  this 
question  in  a  way  that  will  knock  this  ob¬ 
jection  on  the  head,  once,  and  for  ever. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Salivary 
Glands  are  capable  of  secreting  two  quarts 
or  80  oz.  a  day.  Now  the  only  fact  estab¬ 
lished  worthy  of  consideration  is,  the 
waste  of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  which 
is  said  to  produce  derangements  of  the 
digestion.  That  a  large  amount  of  Saliva 
is  thus  wasted,  and  if  no  compensation  is 
made  by  the  system  for  this  loss,  injury 
must  inevitably  result,  but  that  indigestion 
must  inevitably  follow  is  by  no  means 
proved,  for  the  most  frequent  sufferers 
from  indigestion  are  women  who  never  use 
tobacco ;  nor  has  any  observation  establish¬ 
ed  the  fact  that  tobacco  users  are  more 
liable  to  this  malady  than  others.  We  are  - 
thus  compelled  to  think  that  the  system 
compensates  for  this  waste  of  Saliva,  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  the  secretion  ; 
experiment  establishing  the  fact  that  its 
quantity  does  not  deteriorate  the  quality. 
Now  24  oz.  is  the  common  quantity  secreted 
daily,  and  three  times  this  weight  can  be 
produced  without  deranging  the  system,  a 
quantity  quite  sufficient  to  supply  all  its 
want,  and  the  most  abandoned  use  of 
tobacco.  Physiology  determines  the  use  of 
the  secretion  to  be  two  fold — first,  the 
moistening  of  our  food  ;  and  secondly,  the 
conversion  of  farinaceous  substances  into 
sugar  ;  and  as  this  is  so  essential  a  feature 
in  digestion,  nature  has  supplied  a  reserve 
force  in  the  pancreas,  which  has  been  de¬ 
termined  by  Kooliker  and  others  to  secrete 
an  exactly  similar  substance,  which  is  dis¬ 
charged  on  the  food  just  after  it  leaves  the 
stomach,  so  that  if  any  starchy  matters 
have  failed  to  become  sufficiently  saccharine 
for  suitable  appropriation,  this  gland  sup¬ 
plies  the  want,  and  like  all  other  glands  it 
is  capable  of  secreting  and  increasing  its 
supply  to  a  sufficient  extent.  Food  is  the 
natural  stimulant  of  the  salivary  secretions  ; 
they  are  also  excited  by  any  mechanical 
substance  placed  in  the  mouth  ;  tobacco, 
however,  is  the  direct  stimulant  of  these 
glands,  and  must  be  regarded  not  as  a 
source  of  injury  in  its  use,  for  the  power  of 


the  system  to  fully  supply  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  demand  is  abundantly  established1 
by  experiment. 

An  apparent  exhaustion  by  artificial5 
means  will  be  at  once  corrected  by  the  re¬ 
sort  to  the  natural  excitant — food,  of 
almost  any  savoury  kind,  showing  that 
nature  has  power  to  reserve  this  secretion 
for  natural  demands.  Hence  comes  the 
sentence  “  It  makes  my  mouth  water,” 
when  there  is  a  savoury  odour.  The  inju¬ 
rious  effects  of  tobacco  must  be  found  to 
attack  some  other  function  than  that  of 
salivary  secretions,  and  this  has  been  stip- 
posed  by  some  to  be  in  its  action  on  the 
nervous  system.  This  vague  and  indefinite 
charge,  like  the  others  against  the  use  of  the 
plant,  is  quite  out  of  the  domain  of  positive 
proof.  Reasoning  by  analogies  however, 
we  are  induced  to  gather  rather  a  favour¬ 
able  hypothesis  ofits  action  upon  the  system,, 
not  forgetting  that  there  are  many  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  quite  incompatible  with  any  habit 
out  of  the  ordinary  economy  of  nature. 
Tobacco  acts  generally  as  an  excitant  and 
is  an  active  stimulant  to  the  nerves  of  sensa¬ 
tion  and  emotion — thus  its  pleasurable 
effects  ai'e  derived.  It  certainly  has  no 
direct  action  upon  the  sympathetic  system 
of  the  nerves,  except  when  swallowed  or 
used  medicinally.  Usually  its  action  must 
be  promotive  of  bodily  comfort,  reasoning 
from  the  laws  of  general  health.  In¬ 
digestion,  its  consequences  must  be,  if  any, 
in  the  stomach,  by  depriving  it  of  the 
salivary  secretion  of  the  mouth  whilst  the 
food  is  in  this  cavity.  But,  when  once  the 
aliment  has  entered  the  stomach,  the 
availability  of  the  secretion  is  prohibited 
by  dilution  and  absence  of  contact — this 
however,  wras  dealt  with  previously.. 
Tobacco  therefore  in  its  sedative  and 
narcotic  influences,  upon  the  motions  and 
brain  proper,  relieves  digestion  of  diverting 
influences,  having  similar  tendencies  as 
sleep,  which  allows  all  the  vital  force  of 
body  to  concentrate  itself  in  the  great  work 
of  digestion.  In  the  majority  of  persons 
that  tobacco  may  be  said  to  injure,  there 
will  be  found  a  constitutional  debility, 
with  habits  and  occupations  increasing 
this  natural  tendency,  and  thus  inherited 
and  acquired  evils  are  mostly  charged  upon 
tobacco,  when  at  worst  it  may  only  have 
added  to  an  unavoidable  decay,  for  these 
same  conditions  are  as  frequently  found  in 
those  who  do  not  use  it  in  any  manner,  as 
in  those  who  do.  Indeed  in  women,  wdio  in 
this  country  are  not  regular  smokers,  there 
will  be  found  as  much  impaired  nutrition, 
more  indigestion  and  derangement  of  the 
various  secretions  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  especially  of  the  liver,  than  among 
chewers  and  smokers  of  tobaoco. 
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I  claim  for  tobacco  that  it  never  runs  into 
4;he  course  of  grave  disease,  as  no  well 
^authenticated  case  of  death  has  been  proven 
attributable  to  it.  Its  moderate  use  by 
individuals  of  no  particular  proclivity  to 
^disease  must  be  recognised  as  inoffensive  ; 
but  to  individuals  of  peculiar  habits,  and 
invalids,  all  habits  are  injurious  that  pro¬ 
duce  any  disturbance,  except  those  of  a 
-curative  property.  Prof.  Cliristison  affirms 
this  position  by  saying,  “No  well  ascer¬ 
tained  ill  effects  have  been  shown  to  result 
from  the  habitual  use  of  smoking.”  Dr. 
Beck  states  that  the  common  observation 
settles  the  question  that  the  moderate  and 
daily  use  of  tobacco  does  not  prove  injurious, 
This  is  the  general  rule,  exceptions  neces¬ 
sarily  exist.  Critical  inquiry  will  establish 
beyond  dispute  that  the  use  of  the  plant  is 
not  injurious.  Moreover,  tobacco  has  only 
had  vague  and  indefinite  charges  brought 
against  it,  of  serious  disease,  Ac.,  but  with¬ 
out  solid  proof  or  substantiation.  Prof. 
Cliristison  says,  “  The  observation  of  Dr. 
Duchatelet  and  Dr.  D’Arcet  among  4,000 
workmen  in  the  tobacco  manufactories  of 
Prance,  gave  them  to  understand  from 
abundant  evidence  at  hand,  that  it  was 
anything  but  unwholesome.”  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  Turk  is  the  most  abandoned 
user,  as  well  as  the  most  retrograding  of 
civilized  men,  but  all  with  clear  judgment 
will  trace  this  to  more  radical  causes  than 
this  simple  and  harmless  habit.  His 
geographical  position,  climate,  religion, 
social  and  political  government,  all  pro¬ 
claim  him  to  be  the  victim  of  destiny,  and 
the  progenitor  of  increasing  moral  and 
physical  infirmity. 

That  tobacco  is  preservative  to  the  teeth 
is  by  far  the  easiest  proof.  The  teeth 
decay  principally  from  long  contact  with 
matter  found  in  the  mouth,  whether  it  be 
acids,  alkalies  or  putrescent  substances  ;  it 
requires  the  action  of  one  and  all  of  these 
for  a  considerable  time  to  cause  decay  ;  so 
much  so  that  this  would  fail  to  produce  the 
effect,  did  not  the  mechanical  form  of  the 
teeth  aid  this  result,  through  the  indenta¬ 
tions,  fractures  and  fissures  in  the  enamel, 
which  admit  these  destructive  agents  into 
the  interior  of  the  tooth,  where  the  operation 
of  exchange  of  elements  takes  place  by  a 
strong  but  unobstructed  process.  Often  the 
health  of  the  mouth  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  decay  of  the  teeth,  for  the  gums  and 
various  secretions  may  have  been  perfectly 
healthy,  but  from  the  form  of  the  teeth 
admitting  fluids  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  dentine,  and  there  remaining  until  all 
their  destructive  character  is  completed, 
when  decomposition  of  the  bone  must  go 
on  until  these  causes  are  removed.  I  believe 
that  the  most  visionary  anti-tobacconist 


has  never  supposed  that  tobacco  diseased  the 
glands  of  the  mouth,  and  I  have  shown  that 
the  quality  of  the  salivary  secretion  is  not 
altered  in  the  least,  being  confined  exactly 
to  quantity.  I  will  not  stop  therefore  to 
predicate  any  hypothesis  of  disease,  but 
simply  claim  for  the  use  of  tobacco  the 
preservation  of  decay  in  the  teeth  from 
the  frequent  removal  of  the  secretions 
thus  preventing  their  lodgement  and  conse¬ 
quent  alteration  or  decomposition,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  properties  as  a  disinfectant. 
In  addition,  tobacco  smoke  has  the  healthy 
effect  of  hardening  the  gums.  In  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  tobacco  there  is  nothing  that  can 
possibly  attack  the  substance  of  the  teeth, 
the  organic  acids  of  the  plant  are  too  mild, 
and  must  be  inoperative  ;  the  organic 
bases,  such  as  lime,  potassa,  ammonia,  Ac., 
can  only  act  as  antagonistic  to  the 
destructive  acids  ;  whilst  the  nicotine  is 
protective  of  all  animal  substances  from 
decomposition,  so  that  here  is  positive  good 
resulting.  That  it  can  have  a  reflective 
bad  effect  upon  the  teeth,  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose,  from  the  entire  absence  of  any 
proof  of  its  being  the  cause  of  any  grave 
disease  or  organic  lesion,  which  alone 
induces  a  secondary  action.  Observation 
will  more  clearly  establish  this.  The  best 
natural  sets  of  teeth  I  have  come  across, 
have  been  in  the  mouths  of  smokers, 
whilst  women  have  proverbially  less  perfect 
teeth  than  men,  and  I  assert  that  part  of 
this  greater  perfection  may  be  derived  from 
the  habit  of  using  tobacco,  and  I  claim 
that  it  has  rather  a  kindly  and  preservative 
action  on  the  teeth.* 

At  a  recent  conference  of  foreign  dentists, 
who  thoroughly  and  searchingly  investi¬ 
gated  this  subject,  they  passed  the  following 
resolution  : — 1 “  Tobacco  smoking  is  entirely 
free  from  anything  pertaining  to  injury  or 
bad  effect  on  the  mouth  and  teeth.” 

I  am  now  about  to  bring  my  feeble  efforts 
in  favour  of  the  fragrant  and  delicious  weed 
to  a  close ;  but  previous  to  doing  so  I  should 
like  to  ask  if  any  person  (be  he  for  or  against 
tobacco)  thinks  that  the  eminent  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  dental  surgeons  in  connection 
with  the  National  Dental  Hospital  of 
London,  and  with  the  London  Dental 
Hospital,  would  sanction  and  approve  and 
take  part  in  the  Students’  Smoking  Con¬ 
certs  if  they  thought  the  divine  weed 
injurious  ?  And  yet  I  can  assure  them 
that  this  is  the  case  at  both  the  above 
hospitals.  “  On  February  16tli,  1887,  the 

*This  subject  has  been  thoroughly  venti¬ 
lated  in  my  book  on  “  The  Teeth  and  how  to 
save  them,”  which  may  be  had  post  free  for 
3d.  in  stamps,  from  the  publisher,  John  Wood- 
head,  121,  Westgate,  Bradford. 
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second  Smoking  Concert  of  the  season  was 
held,  in  the  banqueting  room  of  St.  James’ 
Hall,  when  over  300  gentlemen  attended 
and  took  part  in  it,  and  spent  a  most  enjoy¬ 
able  evening.” — See  British  Journal  of 
Dental  Science,  for  March,  1887,  and  take 
note,  ye  prejudiced  ones,  this  was  only  in 
connection  with  one  (the  first  named) 
hospital.  In  the  Bradford  Daily  Telegraph 
of  February  25th,  1887,  occurs  the  following: 
4 — 4  Mrs.  Clara  Doane  of  Harwichport, 
Cape  Cod,  celebrated  her  95th  birthday,  on 
January  28th,  1887.  She  received  her 
guests  with  an  old  tobacco  pipe  in  her 
mouth,  and  smoked  throughout  the  recep¬ 
tion.  She  said  to  one  of  her  horrified  lady 
callers, 4  I’ve  been  smoking  now  nigh  on  to 


80  years,  and  if  there’s  anything  that’s 
kept  me  alive  all  these  years  it’s  tobacco.” 
Now  to  be  in  harmony,  and  seeing  that  I 
began  with  a  quotation  from  Tit- Bits,  I  will 
finish  up  with  a  couple  :  In  the  issue  for 
February  23th,  1837,  is  the  following : — 
44  There  is  in  Kansas  City,  an  old  negro 
who  was  born  on  July  4th,  1770,  4  Uncle 
W ash’  he  is  called ;  and  he  has  been  married 
seven  times,  his  present  wife  being  only  35 
years  of  age.  He  has  used  tobacco  since 
childhood.” — (N.B.  over  100  years).  In 
the  same  paper,  for  March  19th,  1887,  it 
states.  44  That  Lord  Tennyson  is  a  great 
smoker  and  has  pipes  in  every  room,  and 
the  pipe  he  smokes  is  the  long  clay  church¬ 
warden.” 


OPINIONS  OF  EMINENT  MEN. 

“Gently  soothing,  gently  clarifying,  tobacco  smoke.” — Carlyle. 

*‘T  left  Venice  in  disgust  because  they  had  no  good  cigars.” — Lord  Tennyson. 

“‘I  dare  not,  as  a  physiologist  or  a  statist,  tell  you  that  there  exists  any  proof 
of  its  injurious  influence.” — Dr.  Lankester. 

“  A  poor  dragoon  lay  helpless  with  both  arms  crushed,  murmuring  for  some¬ 
thing  to  refresh  him.  I  had  still  one  treasured  cigar.  I  lighted  it  and  placed  it 
between  his  teeth.  You  should  have  seen  his  grateful  smile  !  I  never  enjoyed  a 
•cigar  so  much  as  that  one  which  I  did  not  smoke.”' — Prince  Bismarck.  Battle  of 
K.oniggraz. 

41  I  certainly  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  a  pine  of  tobacco.” — Lord 
Brougham. 

44  No  man  in  Europe  loves  a  good  smoke  better  than  I.” — Lord  Clarendon. 

“  I  smother  my  cares  in  the  use  of  tobacco.’  — Bishop  Fletcher. 

“I  always  smoke  whilst  I  write.” — Bishop  Burnet. 

“  I  smoked  each  day  whilst  composing  44  Paradise  Lost’.” — Milton. 

“  It  has  made  more  good  men,  good  husbands,  kind  masters,  indulgent  fathers 
dhan  any  other  blessed  thing  on  this  universal  earth,  it  soothes  the  temper,  calms  the 
maind,  and  makes  a  man  patient  under  difficulties.” — Sam  Slick. 

“I  intend  to  smoke  a  good  cigar  to  the  glory  of  God,  before  I  go  to  bed  to 
night.  °  Q  °  *  I  have  found  intense  pain  relieved,  a  weary  brain  soothed, 

and  calm  refreshing  sleep  obtained  by  a  cigar.” — Rev.  C.  II.  Spurgeon. 

“  Smoking  is  a  comfortable  and  laudable  practice,  is  productive  of  good,  and 
there  is  no  more  harm  in  a  pipe  than  in  a  cup  of  tea.” — Professor  Huxley. 

“  I  will  affirm  before  any  prince  in  Europe  that  it  is  the  most  sovereign  and 
precious  weed  that  ever  earth  tendered  to  the  use  of  man.” — Ben  Jonson. 

“  Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far  thy  naked  beauties — give  me  a  cigar.” 
- — Lord  Byron. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  prince  of  smokers,  as  if  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  one  of 
the  many  objections  to  tobacco,  viz. — that  it  injures  the  teeth — lived  to  a  good  old 
•age  without  losing  a  single  tooth. 

“  One  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  my  life,  a  kind  companion,  a  gentle  stimulant, 
an  amiable  anodyne,  a  cementer  of  friendship.  May  I  die  if  I  abuse  the  kindly 
weed  which  has  given  me  so  much  pleasure.” — Thackeray. 

41  He  who  doth  not  smoke,  hath  either  known  no  great  griefs,  or  refuseth  himself 
ihe  softest  consolation, next  to  that  which  comes  from  Heaven.” — BaronBulwer-Lyiton. 

“  If  I  had  not  smoked  I  should  have  been  dead  ten  years  since.” — Guizot. 

“  We  are  not,  as  is  well  known,  advocates  of  the  disuse  of  tobacco.  If 
moderately  and  wisely  employed,  it  is  a  valuable  sedative  to  the  nerves,  and  has  an 
'especially  soothing  influence  in  the  majority  of  instances.” — Lancet. 
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The  only  newspaper  of  its  class  published  in  the  extensive  and  populous  manufac¬ 
turing  district  comprised  in  the  Pudsey  Parliamentary  Division.  Essentially  a  local 
newspaper,  the  Advertiser  is  welcomed  in  nearly  every  home,  and  by  the  healthy  tone 
of  the  capital  Serial  Stories  which  regularly  appear  in  its  columns  (many  being 
specially  written  for  it  alone),  and  the  well-selected  Miscellaneous  Matter  it  contains, 
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“  THE  YORKSHIRE  MUSICIAN  ” 

Published  at  the  latter  end  of  each  month,  price  2d.  This  Journal  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  Yorkshire  Music  and  Musicians,  and  contains  each  month  an  Original 
Composition  by  an  Eminent  Musician,  Musical  Jottings,  Full  Reports  of  Musical 
Events  in  Yorkshire  and  the  neighbouring  Counties,  One  of  a  specially-written 
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/  and  Enjoyable  Tobacco 

and  is  the  Cheapest,  be 
cause  it  is  the  BEST. 
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